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A DEFECT IN THE ARGUMENT FOR REALISM 

** rjlHINGS as they really are, unmodified and unconstituted by 

J- the act of knowing." "It is denied that knowing makes a 
difference to the object known." These two sentences, taken in sub- 
stance from E. G. Spaulding's book on The New Rationalism (see 
page 219), represent the usual and typical basis of the argument of 
the realists against idealism. It is evident that the definition of real- 
ity or of relation to reality is made with this polemic in mind. In 
each of the sentences above the negative is the important part. 

In itself this emphasis on negation might not be indefensible, if the 
rest of the idealistic definition were accepted, only amended in this 
one particular. The danger, however, is that the amendment may be 
taken for the whole original definition. This seems usually to have 
been the case. Reality is defined as not affected by knowedge, but 
what does constitute reality is nowhere that I can find answered. If 
the realist makes his case good, he simply throws us back again to a 
renewed study of reality. Instead of having discovered a basis for a 
new metaphysics or cosmology, he and we with him must start anew 
from the bottom of the hill. 

That the definition is essentially polemic is seen from the mention 
of knowledge. The naive and primitive point of view does not raise 
this question. The thing known is there, that is all. When reflection 
comes in, and the child or savage asks where the thing is when not 
seen or felt by him, we get the beginning of philosophy. To the ideal- 
ist's answer to this question the realist objects. I can not see that 
he makes any answer of his own. To lay a sure foundation he should 
go further back, and ask what is the reason for the dualism of thing 
and relation. Perhaps the idealist is wrong in his fundamental 
analysis. The definition that would correct this must rest on a lower 
plane in the construction than the level of the idealistic upper works. 
In the theory of the externality of relations we have not a thorough- 
going revision of the idealistic analysis. 

One explanation of the dependence of the realist's definition on 
polemic is due to the fact that very frequently, perhaps usually, he 
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has arrived at his conclusions on account of the unsatisfactory nature 
of the idealistic construction. Following out idealism to its logical 
conclusion he has found, as he thinks, a reductio ad absurdam of at 
least some part of the premises. In the usual method of scientific 
construction of a theory he has sought to make such changes as are 
recessary in order to make the theory with which he started — ideal- 
ism — conform to the facts. As the chemist of to-day still makes use 
of a modified atomic theory in spite of the overthrow of that theory 
as an explanation of matter and substance, so the realist still makes 
use of a modified idealism. Professor Spaulding is particularly given 
to this argument by attack. Only upon the partial ruins of all oppos- 
ing systems does he erect his new rationalism. As a method of criti- 
cism, and of necessary destruction, such polemic is justified, but 
fundamental definitions can not be built on piles of unsorted and 
scattered rubbish. If idealism fails to explain the facts of life, if we 
can not resolve everything into mental phenomena or will, then it is 
not sufficient to simply deny that all relations are constructive of 
reality. Such denial erects no building upon the ruins. The real- 
ist's understanding of the defect in pragmatism, that a working hy- 
pothesis can only be a temporary expedient, must be applied to real- 
ism itself. It is not denied that we find ourselves in relation to what 
we call the real world. As a preliminary hypothesis it is justifiable 
to maintain that that real world is not as a whole dependent on our 
relation to it. Unless we are to give up as unsolvable the primitive 
question as to what is the nature of reality, we can not stop here. 
If we must yield and be content with negation, then pragmatism 
would seem to be preferable, with its acknowledgment of its limita- 
tions. If realism is to be more than negation, it must make an inde- 
pendent analysis of reality. 

A further proof and result of the dependence of realism on po- 
lemic is that its definition of reality involves in that definition a rela- 
tion. The consequences of this are fatal to the present lines of argu- 
ment of realists like Spaulding. It therefore needs attention. To 
involve relation in the basic definition of reality is to assume that 
relations are basic and inescapable parts of reality. Once we have 
assumed this, we open the field for the idealistic construction, for we 
are certainly parts of the real world, and the relations which bind us 
fast in it will therefore also be essential parts of reality. Without 
such relations the world we inhabit would not exist as it does. We 
do not need to continue this line of argument to see that we have al- 
ready moved far from the realistic position that relations are not 
constitutive and make no modification of reality. To stop such a de- 
velopment of the argument we must take care that the basic defini- 
tion of reality does not involve relation. I do not mean, of course, 
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that the relation of defining or thinking concepts must be absent, but 
that the things defined must not include relations. 

The definition in any form in which I have seen it does include a 
relation, the relation of change. If we may paraphrase, and remove 
as far as possible the negative, we may say that the realist defines 
reality as that which is in certain ways constant through change. 
The particular change stressed is the coming of a knower into rela- 
tion to the real existence. Spaulding's definition of parallelism shows 
this clearly. Again paraphrasing, parallel tracks are those which 
whenever we come upon them are the same distance apart. To a man 
who never moved from the railroad station, the real, the unchanging 
thing, would be the fact that the tracks, to him, did meet. It is only 
the man who changes his position who can verify the truth that they 
do not meet. To answer the naive question, where is the track when 
no one sees it, realism answers that when any one does see it, it will 
be the same as when last seen. When seen it has not changed from 
the moment before. It is the fact of this persistence through change, 
of being the same essentially in varying relations, that for the real- 
ist constitutes reality. What does change is, in so far, not real. The 
track I may imagine as taking itself up and walking off is not real 
because the real tracks never do this. The definition does therefore 
involve a relation as essential — the relation of change. So far as this 
definition goes, were there no change there would be no criterion of 
reality. In a static world dreams and stones would be equally stub- 
born unchanging facts. I am not attacking the realist's definition, 
but only pointing out that it involves necessarily the relation which 
we call change. 

Besides involving the complicated relation of change in its defi- 
nition of reality, realism assumes the universality of change. By 
putting forward the doctrine of the externality of relations as a con- 
tribution to our understanding of reality, realism assumes that 
change is so fundamental in reality that the statement that, though 
so prevalent, it does not change reality, is important. Once again, 
we are not attacking this statement, but only pointing out its conse- 
quences. Were change only present in some small part of real exist- 
ence, or performed only a very small function, such a statement 
would tell us very little about reality in its larger aspects. Nor can 
we let the realist rest in the statement that change, though impor- 
tant and prevalent, is not universal. Onee again, if change is not 
present in some particular part of reality, then at that point there 
exists no criterion between reality and non-reality. This assumes 
that the realist offers no test of reality except this doctrine of the 
externality of relations. If he does offer something in addition, then 
he must be judged by that, but that additional something will be of 
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the nature of either materialism or idealism or a mixture of both. 
If monistic it may be either; if dualistic or pluralistic it may be 
mixed of both. Such a construction will then be judged on its mer- 
its, and lie open to all the arguments against idealism, materialism, 
dualism, pluralism or monism. This is not the contention of the 
modern and recent realist. They assert that theirs is a new construc- 
tion. Their new theory, then, with the other theories necessarily in- 
volved in it, is the sole necessary criterion of reality. That is to say 
that change is universal, and is sufficient to divide real from unreal. 

Change is a complicated relation involving as its fundamental 
element the flow of time. If change is universal, then time is uni- 
versal. The consequences of this seem to have escaped most recent 
realists as well as pragmatists. Bergson is a noted example of one 
who sees clearly the dangers and fallacies of a too great extention of 
spatial relations, but puts up almost no guard against exactly the 
same dangers from the undue extension of temporal relations. 
There can be no change without the passage of time. If change, 
therefore, ineffective change, is the great criterion of reality, then 
time must affect every particle of reality, and be a very important 
factor. It is time that destroys the unreal. What may for the 
moment have some sort of being, but not real existence, the next 
instant destroys, and the real thing stands forth uncluttered by the 
passing and temporary unreality. Without the coming of that next 
instant, real and unreal would alike be a part of life, and nothing 
exist, no difference, that could part them. Hence the realist must 
emphasize the necessity of time as a revealer of truth. Moreover, 
as change is an integral part of his definition, so time is necessarily 
involved. Reality, to paraphrase, is that which persists through time. 

This definition, while it implies the universality of the time 
relation, at the same time minimizes it. Relations make no differ- 
ence to the things related. This includes the relations of change 
and of time. That this offers no real or adequate explanation of 
what does affect and constitute real things, we do not here urge. 
It is sufficient to take realism at its word, and carry forward its 
doctrines to their conclusion. Realism offers a definition which 
assumes time as universal, and then minimizes it. This is in itself 
a sign of danger. What is a universal criterion of reality would 
seem by that very fact to be important. This is not a logical 
necessity, but it does require more attention than realists have 
given to it. Due probably to the forging of their weapons under 
fire, as a defense against opposing errors, they have not seen just 
where their shots are due to land. We can not rest content with 
this uncertainty. Such an all-prevailing relation as time must be 
studied further before it is relegated to the scrap heap. 
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It seems to have been assumed that "time" is a simple relation. 
To be next in space has been for long acknowledged as raising many- 
problems. To be next in time, though for Kant similar difficulties 
arose as with space, has for his successors seemed a simple matter 
to be passed with little or no mention. Many of the spatial prob- 
lems are really problems in time relation. This is especially true 
of the classic example of the flight of an arrow. With time so 
divided as to be in a one-to-one correspondence with each portion 
of space, there is no problem. However much of space remains to 
be covered, so much also of time has not elapsed. Infinite division, 
conceived of as it has been in this problem, is implied as continuing 
infinitely. If we define (the infinitesimal as has been done, without 
reference to time, it presents no such problem. In space there is no 
apparent reason why we must go through each point before coming 
to the next. If there is no next, as the doctrine of the infinitesimal 
asserts, and we claim that we must pass from next to next, we 
have no insolvable problem. But in and by itself space makes no 
claim that we can only pass from next to next. The three points 
of a triangle taken as they are apart are perfectly definite, and 
we can pass from one to the other without touching anything in 
between. "We can take all three together and ignore anything 
between. This is part of the "spread out" quality of space. It 
is not true of time. Time, as a one-dimensional relation relates its 
parts only by duration of one up to the other. They must be next, 
or they are not part of the same time. It is from time, therefore, 
that the; problem of nextness and of change comes. Far from being 
a simple, easily understood relation, it is the time relation that is 
responsible for many of our most difficult problems. It seems 
strange that Bergson and others should take refuge in this relation 
to escape difficulties. Evidently time is a sweet charmer who hides 
the rocks of difficulty beyond. 

There is one aspect of time emphasized by James which should 
have given modern philosophers pause. The specious present, or 
temporal present, has been carefully studied by psychologists but 
seems to have little interest for logicians and epistemologists. A 
duration which is both in active movement yet comprised in a single 
state of consciousness obviously offers the most natural approach 
for an analysis of the concept and of the relation of duration and 
of time. 

The peculiarity of the specious present is that, appearing while 
focal in consciousness as a single whole, to any later conscious state 
it is seen not to be simple, but to have a beginning and an end, and 
to have a constant progression from the beginning to the end. 
Unless we had some such ability to hold duration and change within 
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one conscious state, we could not be conscious of the relation of 
change, certainly not of that of duration. It is from consciousness 
of this specious present that our concept and understanding of time 
comes. From the analysis of this specious present must come, 
therefore, our conception of time and the understanding of the 
temporal relation. 

Our interest in such a relation and analysis of time is in regard 
to its effect on knowledge. If reality is that which persists through 
change and has duration in time, then the real is the permanent 
and unchanging in such a specious present. If this is correct we 
will find in the specious present a dualism of real and unreal. 
The very unchangeability will be the important and obvious ele- 
ment. The fact of change, or progression or duration, will for the 
benefit of the organism — >for the better discovery of reality, of 
real dangers and real blessings — be minimized. That which is 
unchanging will be the real, the important. Just the opposite is 
true. A wild animal seeks safety in absolute immobility. For 
his pursuer motion is the important thing. As Bergson and many 
others have pointed out, it is change and progressive change 
that is significant. What for the realist must be regarded as in 
some measure at least unreal, what is modified by coming into our 
consciousness, this for the animal and for man is the important 
thing. Not what is unmodified by our knowledge, but what by our 
relation to it takes on special significance for us, this is important. 

Value and reality may not be the same, the realist would ay. 
In fact it is against just such arguments that his criticism is 
directed. His criticism of the pragmatist, and of the arguments 
for religion, also emphasizes his objeotion to any conclusion of value 
and truth. A good deal of the criticism of my own published 
arguments for the importance of the religious experience for theology 
have come from this same realism. It is not, however, to answer 
them that I call attention to this. Again our present interest is 
simply to draw out the realistic position to its logical conclusion and 
see what happens. 

On one point the realist is consistent, more so than many of 
his critics. If the real is that which is unmodified by knowledge, 
then it will not be concerned with the one knowing it. It takes no 
special account of him, and it is therefore not surprising that it 
may not be of special importance to him. Putting aside the ques- 
tion whether this something of relative unimportance is what we 
mean by real, it is at least evident that the real as thus defined does 
not cover the whole of what is in consciousness. The relation be- 
tween two men is certainly different when each knows that the other 
knows him. To be known, to be popular, is a goal many set them- 
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selves. The being known certainly in such cases does make a differ- 
ence to the person seeking such notoriety. Again leaving to one 
side the question whether all such cases can rightfully be put in the 
class of the unreal, it is evident that the doctrine of the externality 
of relations does not apply to them. The relation of being known 
or of escaping being known is of the utmost importance to the 
hunted fox or bird. Such relations therefore fall outside the real- 
ist's definition of reality. 

One of two things follows. The realistic definition may not be 
a complete criterion of reality. Some things may be real which are 
modifiable by being known. The realistic effort is then understood 
as an appeal for the possibility of external relations. The second 
possibility is that all social and conscious life is shut out of reality. 
There have been extremists who hold nearly this, but none, I think, 
in western lands. The western form of this second conclusion is 
to take refuge in dualism. Part of the contents of consciousness 
are modified in the act of becoming related. These are the mental 
and social facts. Then there are the real things, the unmodified 
and unchanging. 

The first alternative, that the doctrine of the externality of 
relations does not apply to all reality, we do not need to examine 
long. If some real things are modified by being known, it then 
becomes a question of fact whether all are not so modified. The 
line between must be capable of demarkation. But a thing is only 
in consciousness as known. What it was before we can never tell. 
No way of parting the modified from the unmodified is open to us. 
All reality that we are conscious of is or may be modified. The 
mere possibility that it may not be, but can never be certified not 
to be, is certainly not worth fighting for, and is not sufficient to ac- 
count for the vigor of the realistic effort. Such a lame conclusion 
puts no stronger barrier in front of the idealist. 

It is the second alternative with which we are really concerned, 
that there is a duality in life, things and relations. The things 
are real, the relations are the changing and individual and social 
side of life. Our world is made by the existence of unchanging 
centers in the midst of changing relations. This does two things. 
It puts reality out of time, and puts relations in time. All relations 
then are temporal. Time becomes an essential part of relation, and 
has no effect whatever on reality. A gulf is fixed, into whose depths 
we must explore. 

It is the existence of this gulf that should have given the realist- 
ist pause. If relations are no part of reality, what are they ? Does 
the real world produce existences which are not real? If it does 
not, if relations are real, then that which changes can not be ex- 
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eluded from reality ? If relations are excluded from reality, where 
are they? It is admitted that we are discussing something which 
has some kind of existence. Relations in some sense "are," yet 
reality is denned by excluding relations. Relations have then some 
other kind of existence than do real things. They are put outdoors, 
but where is this outdoors? Also, exclusion is itself a relation. 
Two men with a door between them are related by that fact. To 
none of these questions has a satisfactory answer been given by the 
realists. Most of them seem not to have noticed the difficulty. To 
recent naturalism such reasoning is begging the question. Rela- 
tions and things related are both real, therefore we need not concern 
ourselves with more fundamental questions. We need only to en- 
quire into their connections with one another. But we can not allow 
the realist to rest in this naturalism. As a subordinate problem, the 
connection of relations to things related has a place. But first we 
must have some idea as to the general world in which both exist. 
What our idea of that world is must affect our theory of relations. 
We are therefore justified in pressing the question as to the meaning 
of the kind of existence to be ascribed to relations. Are they real as 
things are real? Are they unsubstantial imaginations or emana- 
tions? Are they reflections of something in reality? Or are they 
like the square root of a minus number, impossible existences ? The 
realist must face these problems, which his definition raises. 

There is another problem which this definition forces upon us. 
It is as old as the problem of the monads. If reality is what it is 
apart from relations, how is it cemented together? Again, this is 
not begging the question. That reality is cemented we agree, but 
unless realism can account for that cement as an integral part of the 
real world, we can not accept his theory. It is not possible to push 
this use of the word cement and say that relations just tie together 
what was before unrelated. Cement and mortar make possible a 
brick wall only because the bricks are so made that they will hold 
tight to the cement or mortar. Also, both cement and bricks are 
equally real in the same world. The cement is not really the rela- 
tion at all, but only another thing to be related or rather already 
related by its nature and the nature of the bricks. So we must de- 
mand of the realist some conception of the interconnections of real- 
ity. He takes away relations as a modifying force, what does he put 
in their place ? He can not be allowed to rest in the statement that 
relations do connect but do not modify. If they can connect with- 
out modifying, then that is because reality is so made. If they are 
necessary to reality, as this hypothesis requires, necessary in order to 
connect, and reality is so made that they can connect without chang- 
ing it, then reality requires relations, and instead of being excluded 
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they are included in reality. This is exactly the opposite of the 
end the realist seeks. We are not to jump, however, to the con- 
clusion that realism must therefore be rejected. We have been ex- 
amining certain conclusions made necessary by his attempt to define 
reality. It may be possible that if we retrace our steps we will find 
a way around this deep gulf fixed between reality and relations. 

From the beginning, we have based our deductions on the state- 
ment that things as they really are are unmodified and unconsti- 
tuted by the act of knowing. If we are to find a solution it will be 
by retracing our steps to this point. This statement, as we have 
seen, includes in its definition the conception of time. The alterna- 
tive to this is to so phrase our definition of reality that time is not 
implied. If we do not implicate time in our definition we do not 
include the necessity of change. This of course brings against us 
the Bergsonians with their charge of the evil of a static world. A 
static world is a world without change. Avoiding the use of the 
concept "change" implies neither its presence nor its absence. The 
world we seek to define is neither Wholly static nor wholly in flux. 
Both notions have place in reality and neither should be excluded. 
But neither should be made fundamental. So long as we do not use 
reasoning which is applicable only to a static world we can rightfully 
ignore the time element. What we seek is a definition that will not 
require change in order to give it meaning. The bricks are what 
they are whether or not they are ever built into a wall. They have 
the characters that make that wall building possible, and we do not 
need to define them in terms of a future. The present intention is 
real enough to explain. It is not static, for it looks forward, but 
neither is that future required to be or to come into existence. 
There is a third possibility between a static world and a world in 
complex flux. The realist is correct in saying that my knowing the 
bricks does not create them nor change them. When time relates 
the bricks to the wall they fit into the wall without change. They 
do this, however, because they are so made. Already they are re- 
lated to that wall by the intention of the brick-maker. It is that 
intention, and not the fact of my seeing them built into the wall, 
that is the primary factor. Thus the elimination of time from the 
definition of the real brick does not mean the ignoring of time. 
Time itself comes in as one of the already existing relations. 

It is not my purpose here to give a new definition of reality. 
Much that the realist says in criticism of past and current idealism 
is true, and we can not simply go back to the old idealism. Instead, 
the realist needs to make that criticism thoroughgoing. He must 
bring relations themselves into the real world. He has been too in- 
tent on the thing known, as the idealist has been too intent on the 
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knower. Both points of view are needed. It will be well, however, 
even though we do not reach a new definition, to indicate the direc- 
tion in which we should go. What we find in life is a whole world. 
Whether monistic or pluralist, whether coming into being at some 
one moment of past time, or infinite in time, or continually receiv- 
ing accretions, this world which we know — the world we seek to 
define and account for — is a connected world. It is these connec- 
tions with ourselves which primarily interest us. If we only find, 
but do not modify, then the interest grows. The new thing did not 
come forth from us ; we must go out and investigate it. Our interest 
being primarily on the relations to us, and those relations certainly 
part of the world we exist in, they must be included in our defini- 
tion of reality. There is then no gulf between things and relations. 
As we find them both together, we must leave them together. If we 
do not assume time as fundamental we shall not expect that these 
relations will modify our world. Neither can we conclude that 
things force relations. Yet we can not sunder the two. It is not a 
state of independence that we are studying, but of mutual de- 
pendence. 

If we put relations first in importance, we will solve some of our 
problems. A dream is not as real as our perceptions of our waking 
moments; it has not as close connection with our actions and with 
the content of those waking moments. A falsehood does not tell of 
reality because it does not connect with what we find to be true. An 
imaginary quantity in mathematics is not as real as the "real" 
numbers, because it can not be connected as closely or as widely 
with the rest of our world. Here we have consciously been using 
the idea of time, for we have been speaking of verification, which is 
a temporal concept. We have not, and shall not here attempt to 
define reality, yet we see a way opening out. First of all we see that 
there may be no fixed status of real and unreal. The character of 
reality may be possessed in greater or less measure. It depends on 
the character of its relations. The more those relations affect us, the 
more completely we have to take account of them, the more real we 
find this thing to be. Thus we find reality to be something which 
is primarily related. If that were not of its nature, it would not 
concern us. 

Realism has a large part to play in its critical analysis. If it will 
loose itself from its bondage to pragmatism, completely distinguish 
between verification and definition, it can be of much help toward 
a new definition of reality. But toward that new definition others 
have also a part to play. The idealist, as well as men like Royce, 
have worked toward this new light. If realism will lay aside its 
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polemic character, and base its construction on a non-polemic analy- 
sis, it can correct defects and join in this new construction. 

Chelsea, Mass. George A. Barrow. 



THE CKITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE THEOEY OF 

TYPES 

"DECENT developments in mathematical logic have brought to 
-*- ** light a number of weaknesses in the views traditionally main- 
tained by the Critical Philosophy. This is most notably true of 
Kant's somewhat inconsistent theories of space and time, and his 
notions with regard to infinity. It is safe to say that in these realms 
the contentions of the Critique of Pure Reason have been disposed 
of with what at least approaches finality. But important as such 
criticisms may be, it is clear that there is no need to regard them as 
more than matters of detail. The Critical Philosophy might well 
submit to revision in these as in other particulars, and yet refuse to 
admit that its essential position had been invalidated. It is cer- 
tainly true that the modern theory of the continuum, although it 
may lead us to abandon the doctrines of the Transcendental Esthetic, 
and of the Antinomy of Pure Reason, does not in any very obvious 
or immediate way upset the thesis that the understanding makes 
nature. But formal logic embodies an instrument whose scope goes 
far beyond any mere rectification in detail of the outlines of the 
Kantian Philosophy, and which casts the most serious doubt upon 
the central contention of the critical method. This instrument is 
the Theory of Types. 

The Theory of Types was devised by Russell and Whitehead as 
a basis for mathematical logic, in order to avoid the contradictions 
which are encountered in elaborating the theory of assemblages, and 
which seem to stand in the way of any rigorous exposition of the 
principles of mathematics. The theory is approached by the dis- 
cussion of a number of so-called "reflexive fallacies," such as that 
of Burali Forti. Stated in negative terms, the principle by which 
it is proposed to avoid these fallacies is that whatever involves all of 
a collection must never be a member of that collection. For the 
purpose of the present discussion there is no need to take up the 
technical development of the theory. Our interest is rather to point 
out its general relation to Epistemology. And of the cases cited 
by Russell, that which most immediately suggests epistemological 
considerations is naturally the paradox of Epimenides, where we 
have immediately a proposition about propositions. According to 
our negative principle the assertion that all Cretans are liars, if it 
is to be significant, can not be a member of the collection of asser- 
tions which are characterized by it. This condition is fulfilled by 



